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This Paper was read at a meeting in. the Chapter 
House of Christ Church, under the presidency of the 
Very Rev. the Dean, June 19, 1890. It has been 
printed, with a few corrections and an Appendix, in the 
hope that the structural and other evidenqe which has 
been adduced may be examined with the deliberation and 
care that a matter so technical requires. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It will, I trust, help to clear away any appearance of 
presumption on my part, in controverting received 
opinions regarding pre-Norman Art and Architecture, if I 
quote, at the commencement of my Paper, the words of 
an authority on Saxon work so eminent as Professor 
Westwood. Treating of stone carvings of the date of 
the very beautiful miniatures and illuminations in 
manuscripts of tenth century execution, of which the 
Benedictional of Bishop iEthelwold is a typical example, 1 
Professor Westwood, in the Appendix to his impor- 
tant work "Fac-similes of Miniatures in Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish Manuscripts," says, " they exhibit so complete 
an identity both in general design and detail with the 
miniatures and ornaments of the MSS. themselves, as to 
lead to the conviction that the painters of the latter were 
the artists and designers of the former ; and that, conse- 
quently, the different remains illustrate each other." And 
so, the age of a particular MS* being ascertained, " we 
are able approximately to determine also the age of the 
stone or ivory carving or metal chasing of which the art 
is so completely identical with the design in the miniatures/' 

The late Mr. Thomas Wright, FJS.A., the well-knowa 
Saxon scholar and archaeologist, also drew attention to the 
fact that some of the illuminated manuscripts, and par- 
ticularly iElfrics Pentateuch, (c. 1000,) contain a great 
mass of architectural detail, as faithfully represented as 
the paintings of ancient times in Herculaneum and Egypt ; 
and he shewed by woodcuts that existing churches, like 
Deerhurst and Sompting, exhibited features that were 
almost identical with details in the manuscripts. 2 

These deductions, though in accord with the views of 
Bloxam and other archaeologists of eminence, failed for 

1 See the reproduction published by the Society of Antiquaries, vol. xxiv. 
* Journ. Brit. Archaeological Association, voL i. p. 2. 



some time to convince Mr. J. H. Parker that there was 
any such thing as Saxon stone- work. It is a duty, however, 
that is owing to his memory, and high principle in not 
fearing to admit that he had been mistaken, to state that 
some time before his death he entirely changed his view 
that Norman masonry and sculpture were superior to 
Anglo-Saxon, and distinctly said, in his last published 
work, that further enquiry had shewn both as regards 
stone-work and sculpture that the Saxons were more ad- 
vanced than the Normans, at the date of the Conquest. 1 

Then, with respect to Sir Gilbert Scott's confident 
assertion that no part of Christ Church Cathedral was 
older than 1160, notwithstanding the conclusion at which 
both Dr. Ingram and Mr. Storey arrived from a care- 
ful examination of historical and structural evidence 
pointing to the contrary; the error of the distinguished 
architect is easily accounted for, from the fact that his* 
time was too much occupied to allow him personally to 
examine the stone-work; and he was unaware of the 
existence of the more ancient portions of the building 
which have recently been discovered. 

It is the more necessary to draw attention to the 
change in Mr. Parker's views, because it is known to but 
few of the numerous archaeologists and amateurs whose 
knowledge of Saxop. architecture has been, directly or 
indirectly, derived from the Glossary and other text-books 
which unfortunately remain without correction. 

Had the same method of Examination of the masonry 
been adopted by Mr. Parker at Oxford that he and his 
French colleagues made such good use of at Caen, in the 
case of the Conquerors Church in 1862, when the accepted 
view of its date proved to be incorrect, I feel sure he 
would have come to the conclusion th&t St. Frideswides 
Church was not rebuilt on a new plan in the latter half 
of the twelfth century. 8 

Structural Evidence. 

Not only does structural evidence shew, what otherwise 
seemed not improbable, that the choir was completed 
before the transepts were commenced, but, also, that 

1 A. B. C. of Gothic Architecture, 4th ed. p. 6. 9 Note, ad fin. 



several years must have elapsed before work was resumed. 
This is evidenced (1) by the break of joint in the ashlar 
work at the west end of the north and south choir 
aisles ; (2) from the fact that the quarter-capitals in 
the transepts are several inches shorter than those in 
the choir; and (3) from the remarkable difference in 
the thickness (or depth) of the abaci: those in the 
transepts being half as thick as the abaci in the choir. 1 

Next, as regards the presbytery, which was considered 
by Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. J. H. Parker to have been 
part of the original choir, and so presumably the earliest 
portion of the church ; there can I think be little doubt 
that it was an addition to an older building with an apse. 

The reasons for believing this to have been so are as 
follows : — 

1. The arches of the two side windows cut through 
string courses which run eastwards on both sides of the 
presbytery, being, in fact, continuations of the abaci proper 
of the quarter-capitals at that end of the choir. 

2. If the east windows were designed from fragments 
of previously existing ones, as appears to have been the 
case, these cannot have been of the same date as the 
choir arches. The mouldings are later; and the old 
bases of the windows in the east wall are clearly of 
transitional character, differing essentially from those 
belonging to corner shafts in the east aisles of the 
transepts, and apparently of much the same date as the 
work in the choir. 2 

3. The east walls of the choir aisles, which it was 
necessary to heighten in order to admit, of the introduc- 
tion of vaulting, abut against and cover the west jambs of 
the side windows above alluded to, on the outside. This 
would certainly not have occurred had the presbytery 
and the choir aisles formed part of the same design. 3 

Then, there is proof that alterations were made in the 
choir aisles and the lower part of the tower : — 

1. The insertion of Norman vaulting-shafts into pier- 

1 In Norman architecture thick abaci pattern, corresponding with work in the 

indicate early work. (Parker.) And presbytery. They were probably renewed 

they are a Saxon feature also. by Prior Robert de Oricklade. 

3 The bases of the cylindrical pillars s The upper part of the walling appears 

in the choir and nave are all of one to have been rebuilt at a later period. 
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walls in the north aisle of the choir, shewn bj break 
of joint and other evidence, implies that vaulting ribs 
were not contemplated in the original plan of the 
church. In other words, it points to the conclusion that 
the aisles in which they were inserted were erected at a 
date when vaulting ribs were not in use. 

2. The introduction of attached shafts and capitals of 
transitional character in the tcrwer, as well as important 
alterations in the arches, shews that additions were made 
(probably by Prior Kobert de Cricklade, c. 1160) to earlier 
work with roll mouldings corresponding with those in 
the choir. 

3. Imposts, ornamented with trefoil leaves, from which 
the tower arches appear to have originally sprung^ as in 
the case of the arches in the east aisles of the transepts, 
were cut through when the capitals alluded to were 
inserted, and other foliage introduced on each side of 
them in place of the trefoils. 

Historical Evidence. 

1. The story of the foundation of the church of the 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary and All Saints, in the early part 
of the eighth century, by Didan and his daughter, being 
matter of history;, and all objections to the arches, lately 
discovered in the north aisle of the choir and the Lady 
chapel, forming part of the original church, having been 
answered in a Paper communicated to the Oxford 
Architectural Society last year [see the Proceedings for 
1889]; I will merely allude to the evidence which the 
remains referred to afford as regards the ground-plan of 
the additions made by Ethelred II. 

We learn, then, from his Charter of 1004, that when 
he restored and enlarged the ancient church, the roof 
and furniture of which were burnt, with the books, three 
years previously, the tomb of St. Frideswide, which before 
the additions was on the south side of a church which 
probably extended some forty feet west of the archways 
and embraced the Lady chapel and north aisle of the 
present choir, came to be "in medio," doubtless in a 
porticus or apse. This would shew that Ethelred's main 
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extension must have taken place on the site of the 
present choir ; whilst the enlargement of the " ambitus " 
of the old church seems to imply some addition west- 
wards and northwards also, and probably included the 
east aisle of the north transept and part of St. Catherine's 
chapel, in both of which there is old walling. 

2. As regards the complete design which Ethelred may 
have intended eventually to carry out, but which owing 
to the renewal of war with the Danes and the drain on 
his resources for Danegelt, followed by his flight and 
early death, was probably left unfinished; if it is objected 
that Anglian churches erected before the Conquest, or at 
any rate before the Confessor's time, were very generally 
rebuilt because they were of small dimensions, it will be 
well to consider some of the circumstances that may have 
led, in the case of St. Frideswides Church, to the adoption 
of a design of more than ordinary grandeur. It should 
be remembered that Ethelred was brother-in-law of 
Eichard II, Duke of Normandy, whose fame as an art 
patron and church builder, according to the chronicles of 
Fontenelle Abbey, induced bishops and monks to travel 
from the East to visit him ; and it is not unlikely that one 
or more may have crossed over into England and assisted 
the King in his work. Queen Emma, also, who at a later 
period founded St. Edmundsbury, may have exerted 
her influence in favour of a design the dimensions of 
which would have accorded in some degree with the 
monastic architecture of her own land. And Ethelred, 
we learn from his charter, had contributions given to him 
for the purpose of building this church by his whole people. 1 

Ornamental Details in the Choir. 

In a Paper on the subject, in the current number 
of the Journal of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute, 
many of the features usually called Norman are shewn 
to occur in illuminated manuscripts of the tenth, and 

1 There was a church of some import- been known to Ethelred. It still exists, 

ance that appears to have been more or and has lofty arches ornamented with 

lew* a model in the vast diocese in which roll mouldings, and architectural features 

Oxford was situated, viz. the ancient which until recently were not believed to 

Cathedral at Stow ; which would have have been in use in pre-Norman times. 
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the early years of the eleventh century. It is of 
importance, as regards the design of Christ Church 
Cathedral, that I should mention some of them, viz. 
square turrets, lofty arches, blank arcades, side aisles, 
engaged pillars, intersecting arches, double arches under 
an embracing arch, and, (in Csedmon's Paraphrase,) cylin- 
drical pillars, triple arches in a clearstory, and a side-arch 
springing from an attached capital (PI. Ill, figs. 2, 4-7) ; 
— besides ornamental work, like some utilised by the 
Norman architects when rebuilding or casing old walls 
of the church (PL III, figs. 8-12). 

Now, as the above features form part of the archi- 
tecture of a building which was certainly erected on 
one plan, however much variety there may be in details, 
it will be at once admitted that no valid reason exists 
for supposing, and still less for asserting, that the design 
eventually carried out was not Ethelred's, though only 
the choir and adjacent parts of the church were completed 
by him, and, owing to restorations and partial rebuilding, 
all that can be predicated of the existing choir walls and 
arches is that there can be little doubt they were part 
of the original design. As regards the capitals of the 
choir, however, as will presently be shewn, most of them 
appear to be in situ ; or, if ever taken down, were replaced 
in their old positions. 

The three capitals ornamented with intertwining stalks, 
on the north side of the choir, and one behind the Bishop's 
throne on the south side, as well as two with acanthus 
leaves arranged round the bells (PI. I, figs. 1, 2), are 
very similar in pattern to borders in iEthelwold's Bene- 
dictional, and other illuminated MSS. which are believed 
to have been executed in Ethelred's time (PI. II, figs. 
1-6). 

In addition to this beautiful style of work, there are 
features which, so far as can be ascertained, appear only 
in pre-Norman illuminations ; viz. stalks passing through 
pipes, and head-dresses formed of leaves, both of which 
occur in the centre capital on the north side of the choir ; 
where on the dexter side there is a male head with 
a crown of leaves, and, at the opposite corner, a female 
head attired in a similar manner. The tassel or ball at the 
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back of the male head, also, closely resembles that well- 
known appendage to fillets in Saxon coins (PI. I, fig. 2). 

In the adjoining capital, to the east, there is another 
distinctive feature not met with in illuminated MSS. 
after the commencement of the eleventh century, namely, 
a mitre without any trace of bifurcation. Examples 
occur in a picture in the famous MS. called "Dunstan," in 
the British Museum, where both Gregory the Great and 
St. Dunstan are represented with it ; whilst an archbishop 
in another miniature in the same MS. also wears it with 
the addition of a small flower or trefoil leaf at the apex. 1 
The date is c. 1010. 



Condition of the Choir Capitals. 

The state of disrepair into which we are told the 
Priory Church had fallen at the time it was given to 
Abingdon Abbey, and shortly afterwards transferred to 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury, sufficiently accounts for the 
weathering observable in most of the choir capitals, and 
also shews that in all probability some occupy the posi- 
tions on the north side of the choir in which they were 
originally placed. For it has been found that the stone 
used is too durable to have been affected by the atmo- 
sphere whilst under cover; 2 and so it is probable that 
the roof of the choir, perhaps from having been con- 
structed with unsound timber, had fallen in ; and the 
capitals referred to were in consequence exposed to humid 
winds, and driving rain from the south in the long interval 
during which the revenues of the Priory were alienated ; 
viz. until restored in the twelfth century. 3 

The period when the capitals would have been • so 
exposed, it cannot be doubted, must have been during 



1 Vigmund, archbishop of York, "and 
two archbishops of Canterbury, are re- 
presented with round caps in the effigies 
on their coins of tenth century date ; and 
all the authorities concur in stating that 
this cap was the only initre used at the 
time alluded to. Assuming then for the 
moment that the heads in the central 
capital are intended for Ethelred and 
Queen Emma (whose crown in a beautiful 



miniature in the British Museum has two 
leaves rising from it, not unlike those in 
the capital), then, from its position in the 
choir, it might be that the head with the 
cap is that of archbishop "Alfrich" 
[iElfric], whose name appears in the 
Charter of 1004 after the king's. 

2 Mr. H. G. W. Drinkwater, p.r.i.b.a., 
is my authority for this statement. 

3 Note at end. 
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the interval above indicated. No similar state of dis- 
repair could have occurred after the possessions of the 
Priory were restored ; and consequently no capitals 
erected at a later date would have been subject to 
weathering from such a cause. 

The combined evidence, structural, historical, orna- 
mental, and meteorological, tending to shew that some of 
the choir capitals may be, and probably are, of far earlier 
date than any of the others in the church ; and, also, 
that, they may very possibly be in situ; and, further, 
no documentary evidence existing to shew that Prior 
Eobert de Cricklade rebuilt the church; and his work 
being clearly identified as added to older walls, I venture 
to think that the question of the date of the Cathedral 
requires re-consideration. 1 



Professor Westwood having been called upon after 
the Paper was read, expressed his concurrence with Mr, 
Harrison's view regarding the early date of portions of 
the existing structure, resulting from the very minute 
investigation which had been made ; and especially with 
reference to the discovery of the remains of the three 
semicircular apses which formerly existed at the eastern 
extremity of the early church, a feature very common 
in many of the oldest continental churches, and one which 
seemed to him (Professor Westwood) to illustrate the 
identity in the designs of the architect, and the icono- 
graphic details of some of the finest and earliest manu- 
scripts, especially those of the Gospels. In most of these 
the Eusebian Canons, consisting of parallel passages oc- 
curring in the writings of the Evangelists, were introduced 
at the beginning of the volumes under semicircular arches, 
which were generally very elaborately decorated, and 
sometimes interlaced. Occupying so conspicuous a place 
in the volume, they would be constantly before the eyes 
of the monkish architects, who could not fail to be struck 
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with the identity of their general design with that of the 
semicircular apses at the end of the choir of Churches, 1 



NOTES. 

Page 6, n. 1. " The Saxons appear to have been more 
advanced in the fine arts, such as sculpture, than the 
Normans." Parker, op. cit. p. 6 : and again in a note on 
p. 12 : — " Eecent observations seem to shew that the 
Saxons were more advanced than the Normans at the 
time of the Conquest ; their work was more highly finished, 
had more ornament, and they used fine-jointed masonry, 
while the Normans used wide-jointed." 

Page 6, n. 2. In a Paper in the Proceedings of the 
Oxford Architectural Society, vol. i. 2nd series, by Mr. 
Parker, the discoveries in Normandy are alluded to as 
follows : — " The great Abbey Churches at Caen had long 
been considered the starting point for the history of 
architecture in England, and the connecting link between 
the architectures; and, at the same time, it had been 
taken for granted that these Churches, as they now stand, 
were fair examples of the style of building in use in 
Normandy at the time of the Conquest. A careful 
examination, however, shewed that this was almost 
entirely a delusion, which had greatly misled the gener- 
ality of English historians and amateurs. When he came 
to examine these Churches in detail with the careful 
observation required by the system of Professor Willis, 
he found that in the church of St. Stephen there was 
such a difference of construction in different parts as to 
mark the work of three distinct periods, all of the style 
we call Norman." 

M. Bouet, one of Mr. Parker's French colleagues in the 
examination referred to, states that the cushion capital 

1 Avery noble example of interlaced Matheus, Marcus, Lucas, Johannes." This 

arches of the Eusebian Canons occurs in grand page has been beautifully repro- 

the Royal MS. of the Gospels, I. E. VI. duced in Plate 18 of the Catalogue of 

fol. i f in the British Museum, headed, Ancient Latin Manuscripts in the British 

" Incipit, Canon primu(s) in quo MI. Museum, London, 1884. 
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was not used in Normandy until after the Conqueror's 
time. [Analyse " Architecturale de l'Abbaye de Saint 
Etienne de Caen," 1868, p. 61.] 

Page 9. The following extract is taken from the 
Chronicles of Fontenelle, cap. vi : — 

"Quamobrem factum eBt ut ad eum undique cater- 
uatim confluerent Pontifices et clerici, abbates et monachi, 
quos mir& semper liberalitate studebat munerari. Hujus 
rei testes idonei Graeci sunt atque Armenii quos eo tem- 
pore fama tanti viri suis a sedibus eduxit." 

Page 10. Intertwining foliage, very like that in the 
choir of Christ Church Cathedral, has been found in Brit- 
ford Church, near Salisbury, the date of which is believed 
by archaeologists to be not later than the ninth or tenth 
century. 

Page 15. Speaking of the state of the Priory at the 
time of the Conquest, Anthony Wood (MS. History) 
says : — 

« Before its grand restoration " (which he believed was 
hy Guymund), "after so many changes and windings, 
'twas so ruinous that William the Conqueror would have 
nothing to do with it ; neither Abingdon Abbey, who 
for a small while possest it, neither Koger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, but only for the profits issuing from their 
lands, which he, after its restoration, returned again 
with great reluctancy, telling them in his Charter that 
he had most unjustly detained them." * 

Page 16. On referring to Prof. Freeman's " History 
of Architecture," 2 I find a passage which gives support 
to the view that the present Cathedral may be " in the 
main portions of the fabric a monument of the later days 
of Saxon architecture;" and, if so, that "we have a com- 
plete minster of comparatively small size, but of the 
fullest cathedral type, belonging to the early part of 
the eleventh century ." And, again, "the evidence be- 
tweea the conflicting statements which would assign it, 
some to the days of JEthelred II, others to those of 
Henry I, seems very evenly balanced." 

1 The income was probably employed in completing Old Sarum Cathedral. 
1 p. 219. 
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APPENDIX. 

On visiting Normandy in the autumn of 1890, to ascertain whether 
the visits of Eastern Bishops and monks to Duke Richard the 
Second had left any impress on the style or ornament of the 
churches he is known to have rebuilt or founded, abundant evidence 
presented itself in the south aisle of the choir of the desecrated 
abbey church at Bernay. 1 The work in this aisle, owing to its 
being walled off in the interior of the church and accessible only 
from the outside, had entirely escaped my notice on the occasion 
of a former visit ; and it was only the curious Corinthianesque 
capitals and the domical vaulting in the south aisle of the nave 
that then arrested attention. 

In the choir aisle, which is of two bays, now used as a fire 
engine station, the capitals display decidedly Eastern characteristics, 
very different from any elsewhere in Normandy of the same date. 
One on the north side, in place of volutes, is ornamented with 
the heads of the Ibex or Bock-goat, 2 distinguished by its long 
retreating horns and singularly human face ; and, immediately 
opposite, on the south side, there is another very remarkable piece 
of sculpture, consisting of two lions facing each other on the 
upper part of the capital, and two birds in the lower part standing 
on the astragal. The remaining capitals are ornamented with 
palm branches, conventionally arranged. 

M. Ruprich-Robert, an eminent French architect, in his great 
work, " I/architecture Normande," expresses his belief that the 
carving must have been executed by some foreign sculptor, but he 
does not seem to have noticed its Eastern character. He con- 
siders it to be somewhat earlier than the work in the nave, which 
remains much in its original state, with the exception of the intro- 
duction of thirteenth century vaulting in the north aisle, and the 
addition of a sixteenth century clearstory. 

Now, besides the visits of bishops and monks recorded in the 
chronicles of Fontenelle Abbey as having been paid to Richard II, 
the annals of Verdun Monastery mention a journey which was 

1 The north aisle has been turned into a dwelling-house. a Hircus Sinaicut* 
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undertaken by Simeon, Abbot of Mount Sinai, with several of his 
monks : Simeon himself and a " famulus " named Stephen being' 
forther said to have remained at Rouen for two years, during which 
time a church was being built, at the Abbot's suggestion, in the 
suburbs. It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, but afterwards 
called St, Catherine's. 1 

In addition to this, it appears that several hundred pilgrims 
were conducted to Jerusalem by Abbot Isembert, at Richard's 
expense; and I find that Mr. Gaily Knight, eighty years ago, 
detected on the abacus of the second capital 2 at Bernay, above 
alluded to, an inscription which he read " Me fecit Izembardus." 3 

The interest that attaches to these journeys to and from the 
East is a good deal increased by the circumstance that it was 
during Ethelred's exile from England, and residence at the court of 
his brother-in-law, that the work at Bernay was in progress, and 
Eastern bishops and monks were flocking to Normandy. It is 
consequently pretty certain that Ethelred would have had good 
opportunity of acquiring information on the subject of Oriental art 
which might not have occurred to the same extent in this country ; 
though it cannot be doubted that the revival of Greek ornament 
in the great centres of art in England in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and more particularly at New Minster, was due to similar 
agencies* When, therefore, we find foliage and ornament at 
Oxford of a character differing more or less from any that is 
known to have been common in England in the early part of the 
eleventh century, it does not seem unreasonable to attribute it 
to direct Oriental influence and contact, rather than to suppose, as 
the received view would compel us to do, in all cases where any 
trace of Eastern or Byzantine ornament is met with in English 

. 1 This church no longer exists; but there existed there, I did not examine the 

is a capital of Eastern character which be- abaci of the capitals very minutely. Since 

longed to it in Rouen Museum. my return, however, to England, on 

2 Possibly the design of this capitalwaa looking at a photograph of the capital 

supplied by Isembert on his return from with the two goats' heads through a 

Palestine .; and it is significant that lions magnifying glass, I found on the abacus 



and birds are depicted in much the same another inscription, which reads thu 

posture in a mosaic in the church of the . "Britus ircus." It is in Roman capitals, 

Holy Sepulchre. with a blank space between the words. 

3 M. Ruprich-Robert, it appears, reads As the surface of the stone appears to 

two of the letters in this inscription be perfect, I do not think any letters 

(namely, f and z) differently from Mr. have been obliterated. But this church 

Gaily Knight, but this Tenders the re- ' and others will shortly be visited again, 

mainder unintelligible. Not being aware, and impressions taken of both inscrip- 

when at Bernay, that any inscriptions tions. 
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churches, that it is of late twelfth century date, because at that 
time Greek ornament, as at Canterbury, had become grafted into 
the architectural style of the period. 

In the case of Oxford Cathedral, a certain difference in the 
character of the capitals and foliage in the transepts, which, with 
break of joint, proves that the work was not continuous with that 
in the choir, appears to indicate the date when building was 
resumed, viz, soon after the death of Sweyn, when Ethelred returned 
to England. 

At Fecamp Abbey Church, commenced by Richard II in 1001, and 
apparently in progress at the time Ethelred's Minster was in course 
of erection, the ornamentation of the earlier capitals is altogether 
different from that at Bernay and other churches founded or 
rebuilt by Richard subsequently to the arrival of his later Eastern 
visitors. One bay only now exists amidst the thirteenth century 
work of Fecamp choir, on its north side ; and the capitals of the 
shafts in this bay are ornamented with twining foliage like 
that at Oxford (see Fl. I, fig. 2). There are also pilasters in the 
north choir aisle with angle shafts and ornamented imposts as at 
Christ Church. 

William of Jumieges, as quoted by M. Ruprich-Robert, gives 
information of considerable interest regarding the style of Fecamp 
Church. He says " Les savants grecs et armeniens attires par les 
lib^ralites de ce prince " (Richard II) " repandirent la renommee de 
Fespece de renaissance qui s'y produisait." This revived style was 
apparently similar to the Carlovingian. 

William of Jumieges also, in addition to Fecamp and Bernay, 
enumerates Churches at Evreux, Rouen, Fontenelle, and Mont St. 
Michel as having been built by Richard-le-Bon. The plan at 
Mont St. Michel appears to have been identical with that of the 
Abbey Church of Bernay, with a short chancel and an eastern apse 
in each transept (as it is believed was also the case at Oxford). 
It was unfinished at the time of his death. The other Churches, 
with the exception of Bernay, were almost entirely rebuilt at a 
later period. Some of the original work, however, at Evreux (St. 
Taurin) still exists in the transepts ; and there are said to be remains 
in a state of ruin at Fontenelle. 

It is quite possible that stone- work of the same early date would 
be found in more than one of the great monastic churches in this 
country, though said to have been entirely rebuilt in Norman 
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times, if carefully sought for ; antiquaries having perhaps in some 
cases reposed too great trust in early records. English Benedictine 
Abbeys, also, founded or rebuilt towards the end of the tenth and 
in the first half of the eleventh century, probably approached in 
size buildings of the same date in Normandy. " Long and short " 
quoins and " pilaster strips," which characterize Saxon churches in 
certain localities, would not be met with in English-Romanesque 
work at the period referred to. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 



T 

Fig. ±m 

1. Capital ornamented with acanthus leaves. 

2. Capital, with twining etalks, and pipes. 

3. Quarter-capital at west end of south aisle of choir ; to illustrate 

break of joint, inverted leaves, and abaci. 

II. 

1. Part of border ; and apse of church ; from the MS. " Dunstan," 

British Museum ; shewing head-dress formed of foliage ; and 
an ornamented arch. Claudius, A. 3. 1. 

2. Initial letter from Vossianus, Bod. Stalks issuing from pipes. 

Junius, 27. 

3. Part of border. " Dunstan." 

4. Part of illuminated letter. Litany. Bod. 775. Temp. Ethelred II. 
5-6. Border of acanthus leaves. Psalter. B. M. Har. 2904. 

I cSol "{£ } *■«* *— Pent - B - M - ci ™ d - B - ^ 

9. Capital with inverted volutes. ) ^ M ^ , A Q 
10. Capital with pointed leaves. / * M * ^ laua ' A * d " 
1 1-13. Pre-Norman bases. " Dunstan." 
14. Base with two round mouldings. 

HI. 



1. Diaper pattern. Bod. Junius 2. 

2. Arch springing from half capitals. Bod. Junius 2. 

3. Diaper pattern. \ 

4. Square turrets. > B. M. Claud. B. IV. 

5. Sacred cradle, j 

6. Round turrets; battlements; cushion capital; windows with 

side shafts. B. M. Cat. VII. 

7. Tall columns ; attached shafts. B. M. Claud. B. IV. 
8-9. Ornament round arch. B. M. Claud. A. 3. 

10. Cable moulding. B. M. Claud. B. IV. 

11. Zigzag pattern. B. M. Tib. C. VI. 

12. Saw tooth ornament. B. M. Claud. B. IV. 

13. Chevron pattern. B. M. Tib. C. VI. 

Figs. 7-14, PL II, and figs. 8-13, PI. Ill, with three exceptions, 
resemble carved work in Oxford Cathedral ; some still in situ, but perhaps 
copied. [The diaper patterns, figs. 1 and 3, PI. Ill, occur in St. Leonard's 
Church at Wallingford, the walls of which are without doubt of pre- 
Norman date.] 
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